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Advantages of Studying Entomology by the 
Eh ake and Forester. : 

The following is from the introductory chap- 
ter to a work translated from the German, and 
recently published in England, entitled ‘‘ A 
Treatise on Insects injurious to Gardeners, 
Foresters and Farmers, by Vincent Kollar.”’ In 
succeeding numbers we shall probably offer 
further extracts from the body of the work. 


The intimate connection in which insects 
stand to man, to domesti¢ animals, and to the 
different kinds of vegetable productions, makes 
them well worthy the consideration of every 
one, and i heal of the agriculturist and 
the forester. Although insects are small and 
of apacien, end the ail great aabor Ora 
of species, and the still greater number - 
viduals in many of them, fully compensate for 
their want of corporeal magnitude. The 
amount of the species of plants, and all the 
classes of other animals taken together, cannot 
(aceording to the latest estimates) equal in 
amount the species of insects, as we reckon 
about 300,000 species. If we consider the 
fecundity of many kinds of insects, which 
sometimes produce an offspring of several hun- 
dreds, or even thousands (the females of the 
termites, or white ant, producing an offspring 
of 40,000,) and also that some kinds produce 
several generations in one year, it appears 
evident that the number of insects can hardly 
be estimated, As a proof of this, which per- 
haps to many may appear too bold an asser- 
tion, we need only mention the enormous 
swarms of locusts, which are sometimes so 
numerous, and in such masses, that they darken 
the sun, and when they alight, they frequently 
cover several square miles of land; also the 
Rhagio Columbaschensis Fab., a minute dip- 
terous insect, but a fearful plague in many 
parts of the bannat of Temeswar, and which 
when congregated in the air resemble dark 
clouds, although each individual is not more 
than two lines long. Who could even reckon 
the myriads of gnats or midges, which in many 
years, like pillars of smoke, ascend in the air? 
Or who could succeed in ascertaining the num- 
ber of inhabitants in an ant-hill? All these 
myriads derive their nourishment either from 
plants or animals, in their living state, or from 


their remains when dead; and there are even 
some to which man himself must pay, tribute 
with his blood. ” 

‘From such considerations are we not” 
(says Schrank, the worthy Bavarian naturalist, ) 


** alarmed for our gardens and groves ? 
aie wimementiodass seameds 


‘| which incessantly labour at their destruction, 


confuse our understanding when we begin to 
reckon them, and terrify our imagination which 
magnifies them? And can J be believed if I 
assert, that I discover beneficence- in such 
unspeakable destruction, beauty in these devas- 
tations, wisdom in this disorder, and life in this 
manifold death? Nevertheless it is so. What- 
ever many may say of nature growing old, the 
naturalist finds her always young and beauti- 
ful, always estimable, just as she came from 
the head of her Creator, and as she indeed 
every moment issues afresh from the hand of 
the Almighty Being. In His hand the youth 
of nature is continually renewed; and under 
His all-ruling providence, all the millions of 
apparently destructive beings only labour in 
preserving her existence and embellishment. 

‘* Let us here contemplate the whole econo- 
my of nature at a general glance, in respect to 
forests only; and let us view her as she is, 
without the aid of man, who often disturbs her 

arrangement. 

‘* Insects that feed on wood are not injurious 
to ligneous plants, except from their dispro- 
portionate numbers ; and these numbers, when 
left to bountiful nature herself, are never dis- 
proportionate : two assertions which, however 
paradoxical they may seem at first sight, are 
yet admitted by the naturalist, who has proofs 
of them daily before his eyes, as principles, 
but which I must here demonstrate, because 
many persons who are engaged in studying the 
works of nature, either as professional men, or 
as amateurs, are not naturalists. 

‘In a work on the Fruitfulness of Plants 
[also written by Schrank} it is stated that an 
elm, twelve years old, in one single year, pro- 
duces 164,500 seeds; which in the course of 
another twelve years (if no accident happened) 
would become as large trees as their parent: 
and from this calculation, it appears that a sue- 
cession of much more than 26,960 millions of 
trees might be obtained from one. 

** This calculation is made from the fruit 
only, and not from the blossoms of any tree, 
and is, therefore, applicable to all other trees. 
A single species of tree, such as we have them 
in one of our provinces the most scantily 
clothed with trees, would, during the life of 
man, cover a large extent of land with a thick 
forest, and after a few centuries, it would ap- 
pear as if the whole world had been made for 
it only—as if it alone would cover the whole 
extent of dry land. - 

‘*« The great multiplicity of organised beings 


which makes the world as-it is at: present so 
beautiful, would then have disappeared; sym- 
metry, which gives a charm to this mulupli- 
city, and which delights the contemplator of 
nature in exalted enthusiasm, would have 
anished ; soon would all animal life in the 
i world be’ ¢ 


of birds which live only on inseets which eat 
wood, we have already annihilated, by our 
presupposition that these inseets do not exist ; 
the thick impenetrable forest, which the kind 
of tree mentioned would cover, would soon 
supplant every blade of grass, kill every in- 
sect intended to live upon it, every bird to 
which these insects were intended as food, 
destroy all animals living upon grass that could 
not reach the tops of the high forest trees, 
and finally kill every beast of prey, which 
could not at last even find a careass to satisfy 
its ravenous hunger. 

‘* This is but too faint a picture of our earth, 
which without the insects that live on wood, 
would be but too true. A wise hand has scat- 
tered them every where, and given to each 
kind its particular instinct, its peculiar econo- 
my, and great fecundity. With them, order 
and life are restored to universal nature. On 
their side, pursued by powerful, or weak, but 
not less numerous enemies, they unceasingly 
follow the given commands of Providence. . 

‘** The proportion which exists between their 
increase and the occasion for it, and their ene- 
mies, secures nature from the devastations 
which they would occasion, and restores all to 
the most admirable equality. 

‘+ A forest of firs more than a hundred years 
old, has already nearly terminated its appointed 
existence. A host of caterpillars first takes 
possession of the branches, and consumes the 
foliage. A superfluity of sap, (the circulation 
of which is rendered languid by the failing 
strength of the tree,) an unnatural increase of 
the nourishing juices between the bark and the 
wood, and the separation of these parts, are the 
consequences. 

* Another host of insects now appears ; 
they bore through the rind into the inner bark, 
which they eat, and pierce through; or into 
the wood, which they pierce and destroy. ‘The 
diseased trees are now nearly dead; the nu- 
merous destructive insects increase with the 
sickness which attracted them there ; each tree 
dies of a thousand wounds, which it receives 
externally, and from the enervation which fol- 
lows in consequence. The dissolution is 
accomplished by a third host of, for the most 
part, smaller insects, but still more numerous ; 
and these are continually employed in reducing 
the decayed trunks to dust as soon as possible, 
while at the same time a thicker forest of young 
trees, and generally of a different kind, spring 
out of the earth, which had afforded nourish- 
ment to the dead tree. The figst host certainly 

















occasioned the deathly sickness of the forest; 
the second ee its death ; and the third 
accomplished its total destruction. It need 
not be lamented. ‘These trees would have died 
a few years later, without any utility resulting 
from their death. ‘Their leafless stems would 
probably have remained there for half a cen- 
tury awaiting their destruction, of no use 
where they stood, and serving no purpose but 
as a fearful trophy of death in the field of life. 
They must die, because they are organic mat- 
ter. But we only destroy a worn-out vessel, 
that a better may take its place, but are not able 
to make any thing better out of it. It is not 
so with nature. Millions of sensitive beings 
find a use in the remains of these dying trees, 
and under every step of near and approach- 
ing death thousands spring forth endowed with 
vitality. 

‘** Each host of these insects are again ex- 
posed to destroyers, which put a check to their 
too great extension. Other insects, and a great 
number of birds, clear away the caterpillars 
while they are feeding on the leaves, and when 
they have undergone their change, and are 
lying in the earth, the wild boar comes and 
stirs them out from their place of rest with 
his tusks, and devours them with the greatest 
eagerness. ‘Those insects which conceal them- 
selves in the inner bark or wood do not share 
a better fate. ‘The wood-pecker knows where 
to find them, and draws them out of the deep- 
est holes. When they appear on the bark in 
the perfect state, they have the bitterest ene- 
mies in the fly-catcher, the tree-creeper, and 
all kinds of magpies. Whole hosts of these 
birds are found where these insects abound in 
multitudes ; but they leave the place and dis- 
perse themselves as soon as the superfluity of 
nourishment is exhausted.* In this state all 
nature is on a perfect equality ; but man comes, 
and destroys the order—he annihilates the har- 
mony of nature, and is astonished at the dis- 
cordance. First, he sacrifices the wild boar to 
gratify his palate; takes possession of the 
wood, and, according to the usual fallacy of 
taking the consequences for the cause, con- 
siders the wood-pecker his enemy, and finally, 
under various pretences, wages war with all 
the birds of the forest. Insects appear to him 
too contemptible for his pursuit, too small, too 
numerous, and too well concealed, to reward 
him directly for the trouble of endeavouring to 
extirpate them. ‘They may, therefore, go on 
with their occupations undisturbed, and if they 
carry them too far, he then complains of Pro- 
vidence. é 

** After having wrested the lordship of the 
woods from the animals, we should pursue 
with wisdom the economy which heretofore 





* Not only does this abundant prevalence, in pre 
portion to the number. of insects which constitute their 
food, occur in the feathered tribes, but it has also been 
observed in the parasitic and insectivorous insects, and 
that not merely as a more numerous congregation, but 
‘as an actual increase of numbers. Thus it has been 
observed, that when the processionary caterpillars are 
especially abundant, the brilliant beetle sy- 
cophanta, which feeds upon them in the perfect state, 
is produced in equal proportion. The causes which 
operate in the production of a more than ordinarily 
numerous supply of the injurious insects, seem equally 
favourable to the increased development of their ene- 
mies. 
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how close was the 
id chivalry in Spain, 

rstz He would 
| still be a knight- 
ight-errant of the 
hr @ would smite the great 
red dragon. He would be the champion of 
the woman clothed with the sun. He would 
break the charm under which false prophets 
held ‘the souls of men in bondage. His rest- 
less spirit led him to the Syrian deserts, and 
to the chapel of the holy sepulchre. Thence 
he wandered back to the farthest west, and 
astonished the convents of Spain and the 
schools of France by his penances and vigils. 
The same lively imagination which had been 
employed in picturing the tumult of unreal 
battles, and the charms of unreal queens, now 
peopled his solitude with saints and angels. 
The Holy Virgin descended to commune with 
him. He saw the Saviour face to face with 
the eye of flesh. Even those mysteries of 
religion which are the hardest trial of faith, 
were in his case palpable to sight. It is diffi- 
cult to relate without a pitying smile, that, in 
the sacrifice of the mass, he saw transubstan- 
tiation take place; and that as he stood pray- 
ing on the steps of St. Dominic, he saw the 
trinity in unity, and wept aloud with joy and 
wonder. Such was the celebrated laneties 
Loyola, who, in the great catholic reaction, 
bore the same share which Luther bore in the 
gieat protestant movements. 

Dissatisfied with the system of the Theatines, 
the enthusiastic Spaniard turned his face to- 
wards Rome. Poor, obscure, without a patron, 
without recommendations, he entered the city 
where now two princely temples, rich with 
paintings and many-coloured marble, com- 
memorate his great services to the church; 
where his form stands sculptured in massive 
silver; where his bones, enshrined amidst 
jewels, are placed beneath the altar of God. 
His activity and zeal bore down all opposition ; 
and under his rale the order of Jesuits began 
to exist, and grew rapidly to the full measure 
of its gigantic powers. With what vehe- 
mence, with what policy, with what exact 
discipline, with what dauntless courage, with 
what self-denial, with what forgetfulness of 
the dearest private ties, with what intense and 
stubborn devotion to a single end, with what 
unscrupulous laxity and versatility in the choice 
of means, the Jesuits fought the battles of their 
church, is written in every page of the annals 
of Europe during several generations. [n the 
order of Jesus was concentrated the quintes- 
sence of the catholic spirit; and the history of 
the order of Jesus is the history of the great 
eatholic reaction. That order possessed itself 
at once of all the strongholds which command 
the public mind—of the pulpit, of the press, 
of the confessional, of the academies. Wher- 
ever the Jesuit preached, the church was too 
small for the audience. The name of Jesuit 
on a title-page secured the circulation of a 
book. It was in the ears of the Jesuit that the 
powerful, the noble, and the beautiful, breath- 
ed the secret history of their lives. It was at 
the feet of the Jesuit that the youth of the 
higher and middle classes were brought up 
from’ the first rudiments to the courses of 
rhetoric and philosophy. Literature and 


the animals, from a blind impulse of nature, 
had practised. We should anticipate nature in 
her operations, and cut down trees that ap- 
proach weak old age, or those that are checked 
in their growth by a stronger tree standing 
near them, or those that have been killed by 
lightning; and the teeth of the bear which 
popes the earth for the seeds, should be 
replaced by the pickaxe, and our tame pigs 
ought to be employed in digging up the earth- 
grubs, which the boar was accustomed to do. 
We only are to blame if our finest forests are 
destroyed,’’ &e. Such are the expressions of 
a practical naturalist on insects which are inju- 
rious to forests. A similar picture may be 
formed of those which attack fruit-trees, field 
fruits of all kinds, and even our domestic ani- 
mals, 

The result of such contemplations will be, 
that we can only protect ourselves from the 
injurious influence of insects by an ample 
knowledge of the reciprocal relation in which 
one stands to another, and in order to obtain 
this, it is essentially necessary to” acquire a 
knowledge of those kinds which are directly 
or indirectly injurious to man, their different 
stages of life, their nourishment, propagation, 
duration, and finally their natural enemies. 

From what has been said, the importance 
of the subject which will be treated of in the 
following pages, is sufficiently clear. 


RISE AND SPREAD OF JESUITISM. 
From the Edinburgh Review. 


In the convent of the Theatines at Venice, 
under the eye of Caraffa, a Spanish gentleman 
took up his abode, tended the poor in the hos- 
pitals, went about in rags, starved himself al- 
most to death, and often sallied into the streets, 
mounted on stones, and, waving his hat to 
invite the passers by, began to preach in a 
strange jargon of mingled Castilian and ‘Tus- 
can. The Theatines were among the most 
zealous and rigid of men; but to this enthu- 
siastic neophyte their discipline seemed lax, 
and their movements sluggish; for his own 
mind, naturally passionate and . imaginative, 
had passed through a training which had given 
to all its peculiarities a morbid intensity and 
energy. In his early life he had been the 
very prototype of the hero of Cervantes. The 
single study of the young Hidalgo had been 
chivalrous romance; and his existence had 
been one gorgeous day-dream of princesses 
rescued and infidels subdued. He had chosen 
a dulcinea, “* no countess, no duchess,’’—these 
are his own words, ‘but one of far higher 
station ;’’ and he flattered himself with the 
hope of laying at her feet the keys of Moorish 
castles and the jewelled turbans of Asiatic 
kings. In the midst of these visions of mar- 
tial glory and prosperous love, a severe wound 
stretched him on a bed of sickness. His con- 
stitution was shattered, and he was doomed to 
be a cripple for life. The palm of strength, 
grace and skill, in knightly exercises, was no 
longer for him. He would no longer hope to 
strike down gigantic solidans, or to find favour 
in the sight of beautiful women. A new 
vision then arose in his mind, and mingled 
itself with his old delusions in a manner which, 
to most Englishmen, must seem singular; but 





















































science, lately associated with infidelity or 
with heresy, now became the allies of ortho- 
doxy. 

Dominant in the 
order soon went f ‘and to con- 
quer. In spite of oceans and ¢ , of hun- 
ger and pestilence, of spies and penal laws, of 
dungeons and racks, of gibbets and quartering- 
blocks, Jesuits were to be found under every 
disguise, and in every country,—scholars, phy- 
sicians, merchants, serving-men; in the hos- 
tile courts of Sweden, in the old manor houses 
of Cheshire, among the hovels of Connaught ; 
arguing, instructing, consoling, stealing away 
the hearts of the young, animating the cour- 
age of the timid, holding up the crucifix before 
the eyes of the dying. 

Nor was it less their office to plot against 
the thrones and lives of apostate kings, to 
spread evil rumours, to raise tumults, to in- 

ame civil wars, to arm the hand of the 
assassin. Inflexible in nothing but in their 
fidelity to the church, they were equally ready 
to appeal in her cause to the spirit of loyalty 
and to the spirit of freedom. Extreme doc- 
trines of obedience and extreme doctrines of 
liberty—the right of rulers to misgovern the 
people, the right of every one of the a le 
to plunge his knife in the heart of a bad ruler 
—were inculcated by the same man according 
as he addressed himself to the subject of Philip 
or the subject of Elizabeth. Some described 
these men as the most rigid, others as the most 
indulgent of spiritual directors. And both 
descriptions were correct. The truly devout 
listened with awe to the high and saintly mo- 
rality of the Jesuit. ‘The gay cavalier, the 
frail beauty, found in the Jesuit an easy well- 
bred man of the world, tolerant of the little 
irregularities of people of fashion. The con- 
fessor was strict or lax, according to the tem- 
per of the penitent. His first object was to 
drive no person out of the pale of the church. 
Since there were bad people, it was better that 
they should be bad catholics than bad pro- 
testants. If a person was so unfortunate as to 
be a bravo, a libertine, or a gambler, that was 
no reason for making him a heretic too. 

The old world was not wide enough for 
this strange activity. ‘The Jesuits invaded all 
the countries which the great maritime dis- 
coveries of the preceding age had laid open 
to European enterprise. In the depths of the 
Peruvian mines, at the marts of the African 
slave-caravans, on the shores of the Spice 
Islands, in the observatories of China, they 
were to be found. They made converts in 
regions which neither avarice nor curiosity 
had tempted any of their countrymen to enter; 
and preached and disputed in tongues of which 
no other native of the west understood a word. 
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From the Cattaraugus Freeman. 
To the Citizens of the United States. 


Brothers—At a late meeting of some of our 
white neighbours at ge, it was “ re- 
solved, that they heartily approve the liberty 
of the treaty stipulations made: between the 
government of the United States, and the Se- 
neca nation of Indians, in which they claim all 
of the lands of'the Seneca nation. 


THE 


FRIEND. 





Brothers—The country assigned the New 
York Indians by the general government, west 
of the Mississippi river, has been explored 
again and again, so that they do not lack 
knowledge in these respects. With all the 
light and information on the subject which is 
necessary to form a correct judgment upon it, 
they have a hundred times repeated in open 
council, and in the presence of the United 
States commissioner, that they cannot and will 
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some ardent spirits, which he did, and finally 
became intoxicated; in whith state he was 
strongly pressed to sign the assent to the 
amended treaty—which he constantly refused. 
He further deposes, that he has since been 
informed that his name is affixed to it, and 
solemnly declares that he never so affixed it, 
unless it was when he was so drunk that he 
did not know. it. 

John Hotchinson, Charles Graybeard, and 


not sell ont their lands and move west. ‘These | Fisher Pierce, three Indians, whose names are 


are the honest judgments of the Indians, and 
this answer will the commissioner receive from 
the honest chiefs. . 
Brothers—A certain company of land specu- 
lators, called the Ogden Company, having 
obtained the exclusive right to purchase our 
lands, and having got it in the treaty that they 
should have all the lands of the four reserva- 
tions, for less than two dollars an acre, when it 
is worth ten or twelve; but having obtained 


these privileges, and then failing, by lawful | jority of the names of the chiefs. 


inducements, to persuade us to sell our lands, 
they went to work to buy over our chiefs, to 
aid them in procuring a treaty. 

This company, by large rewards and spe- 
cious promises, to secure the services of chiefs, 
and binding them to use their best exertions to 
induce the Seneca Indians to sell by treaty their 
lands, created an emigrating party among us. 

By sundry documents to the United States 
commissioner, it appears, that to eight chiefs 
of our nation, the payment of $21,600 was 
promised upon the faith of written articles, 
duly executed by company’s agent for the pur- 
pose aforesaid. A treaty between the United 
States and some of the chiefs, &c. of the 
several tribes of the New York Indians, dated 
January 15, 1838, was by the President of the 
United States transmitted to the senate for con- 
sideration. The senate refused to ratify it. 
The treaty was amended in several particulars, 
and the senate then ordered, that so modified, 
it should be fully and fairly explained to each 
tribe in open council, oa that a majority of 
the chiefs should voluntarily and freely assent 
to each and all of the amendments made by 
the senate. ‘This being done, and the treaty 
— by such majority, it was to be binding, 
otherwise to have no force or effect. 

When the treaty thus modified was explain- 
ed in open council to the Seneca nation by the 
United States commissioner, and the chiefs 
invited to come and sign it, what was the re- 
sult? The commissioner, in a letter dated 
Washington, October 25, 1838, says, ‘I then 
received sixteen signatures.” 

Brothers—Out of ninety chiefs belonging to 


attached to the amended treaty as chiefs, ob- 
tained this title by a sham election at a tavern 
in Buffalo—no election to the office of chief 
being valid, unless sanctioned by the six na- 
tions in council assembled. Those in favour 
of emigrating say the number of chiefs of our 
nation is eighty-one. Even admitting this, 
(which, however, we do not,) and taking from 
the list of names these three that are not chiefs, 
the amended treaty does not contain the ma- 
But when 
we reflect that the United States senate de- 
cided that the majority of the chiefs’ names 
should be obtained in open council, and that 
but sixteen were thus obtained, can any good 
man consider the treaty valid? 

But brothers, a census of the Seneca Indians 
was taken last summer, and out of a population 
of two thousand four hundred and forty-nine, 
only one hundred and thirty-eight are in favour 
of the treaty, including the children of parents 
in favour of it, a conclusive evidence that the 
signatures reported by the United States com- 
missioner do not fairly express the will of our 
people. 

A delegation of four from our nation was 
sent to Washington last winter, who testified 
to the president and senate, that the treaty re- 
ported to them as being the treaty of the Se- 
neca Indians with the United States, was not 
our treaty. Our good friends, the Quakers, 
also waited upon the president, and showed 
him the affidavits, proving that wicked fraud 
and deception had been practised upon the 
Indians to obtain signatures to that treaty. 

Brothers—Could you believe that with all 
these facts before their eyes, that the president 
and vice president oan sanction that treaty ? 
But they did so. The vice president, by giving 
his casting vote in favour of it, and the presi- 
dent, by signing it, and proclaiming it the law 
of the land. 

Brothers—If you are the Indians’ friends, 
and wish them to enjoy the lands the Great 
Spirit gave them, until they think it best to sell 
them and remove; we hope you will elect 
another president, who shall do the Indians 


the four reservations of the Seneca nation, but} justice in permitting them to have a re-hearing. 


eight besides those that had been bribed, could 
bé found voluntarily to sign the treaty, and but 
sixteen in the whole, leaving seventy-four 
against it. 

Brothers—Your commissioner then, in va- 
rious ways, continued to induce the chiefs in 
private to sign the treaty until he obtained 
their names. : 

John General, a chief, in his affidavit, dated 
17th of February, 1839, says that near the 
close of the council, held last summer, R. H. 
Gillet, being on his way to Buffalo, he was 
enticed by one of the runners of the Ogee 
Company into a tavern, and pressed to drink 


Brothers—If you drive us away now, con- 
trary to what we think is right and just—if 
you compel us to go and leave the graves- of 
our fathers, we cannot consider you our friends, 
nor shall we think you do as you would be 
done by. How would you like to be swindled 
out of your lands for a trifle, and then be driven 
from them contrary to your wills? Brothers, 
if oy must have our lands, some of us had 
rather -you would take the tomahawk and kill 
us,.and bury us where we are, than to drive us 
away. 

Brothers—We are willing to make a treaty, 
that as many of our brethren as are willing to 
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go west, shall have their just proportion of | youth generally acquainted with each other, 


our lansl, and self it to you and go west of the|and bringing them often together, naturally 


Mississippi. But in the name of humanity, 


lead to their forming intimacies much more 


in the name of the Great Spirit, we ask for | frequently with each other, and much less fre- 


justice. 
In behalf of the Seneca nation, 
Jos. A. Sanrorp. 
his 
Henry » Jonnson. 
mark. 

N. B.—Publishers of papers throughout the 
United States, who would befriend us in re- 
taining our land in peaceable possession, are 
requested to publish the above. J. A. 8. 


Of the same, 


TO THE PLANET VENUS. 


Upon its Approximation (as an Evening Stur to the 
Earth, January, 1838.) 

What strong allurement draws, what spirit guides 

Thee, Vesper! brightning still,-as i: the nearer 

Thou com’st to man’s abode, the spot grew dearer, 

Night after eb True is it, Noture hides 

Her treasures and less.— Man now presides, 

In power, where once he trembled in his weakness ! 

Knowledge advances with gigantic strides ; 

Bat are we aught euriclied in love and meekness 7 

Aught dost thou see, bright Star, of pure and wise 

More than in hombler times graced human story ; 

That makes our hearts mor- apt to sympathise 

With Heaven, our souls more fit for future glory, 

When earth shall vanish from our closing eyes, 

Ere we lay down in our last sae © 
ORDSWORTH 


see 
COMMUNICATION. 


May I be permitted to use the columns of 
*« The Friend,”’ for the purpose of addressing 
a few lines to the members of the Society of 
Friends in New York on the subject of esta- 
blishing a “ Friends’ Reading Room” in said 
city ? 

it has long been matter of regret to many, 
that something similar to the “ Friends’ Read- 
ing Room’ in Philadelphia could not be 
established in our city. If there are any well 
founded objections to such an institution, I 
have never yet heard them. The advantages, 
it appears to me, would be manifold and great. 
It is matter of common observation, that a large 
portion of the youthful members of society 
grow up with but little or no personal acquaint- 
ance with the greater -part of the more exem- 
plary and aged members of Society, and with 
a limited acquaintance even with members of 
their own age; frequently, more perhaps by 
accident than from any other cause, selécting 
their associates from amongst those not in 
membership with Friends, and as a natural 
consequence, in numerous instances, adopting 
the address and assuming the garb of the fash- 
ionable world, and entering into its frivolous 
and vicious amusements, and finally becoming 
utterly estranged from Friends never to return. 

The effect of such an institution would be, 
by offering a desirable place of resort to the 
youthful members of the Society, to bring 
them into closer and more frequent commu- 
nion with the elder and more exemplary 
Friends; thus establishing a social and familiar 
intercourse between the two classes, which, 
while it could not be otherwise than pleasant 
and gratifying to all, could not fail to be in the 


highest degree salu in its consequences to 
the junior solten.” would by making the 


quently with persons strangers to the Society 
of Friends, and preserve them in a consider- 
able degree from the usual consequences of 
such latter intimacies, while it would tend to 
|create and foster, in a greater or less degree, a 
‘fraternal feeling towards each other as members 
of the same religious body, the beneficial influ- 
ence of which would be felt in after life, both 


Soviety capacity. 

Should this meet with acceptance, a few 
words more in relation to this subject will be 
offered next week. 


New York, 11 mo. 18, 1840. 


‘Long Close Imprisonment and Sudden 
Emancipation.— Visiting at the house of a 
friend—an intelligent and veracious citizen, in 
Middleboro’, a few weeks since, I found him 
digging a well upon his premises, near his 
buildings. He informed me, that he had pene- 
trated into the earth between nine and ten feet, 
when he came to a large flat stone, or kind of 
ledge, that covered nearly the whole of the 
bottom. The stone appeered to be of the soft- 
er kind of granite, composed rather of flakes 
than a solid mass, with seams closely united, 
and though adhering pretty firmly, not very 
difficult to be started and separated by the bar. 
He proceeded to break up this mass of stone, 
which was effected by breaking it in pieces, 
and sealing it off. But, what was his surprise, 
when breaking and scaling and raising up a 
large piece of this stone, a living toad emerged 
from the place in which he had been imbedded ? 
He described him as a toad of the ordinary 
size and appearance, except in the colour. In- 
stead of the dun, or dark gray, he appeared 
somewhat of the shining colour of stones, and 
the margin of streams in the vicinity-of ore. 
When released from his close confinement, he 
leaped with all the strength and agility of the 
most vigorous and active of the race, uttering a 
kind of scream, something like that of a tree- 
toad, so loud and shrill as to attract the atten- 
tion of the children playing in the door-yard. 
And in the true spirit of our free institutions, 
and the age in which we live, he was not only 
suffered to go at large, but even helped out of 
the pit, and put upon the surface of the earth, 
and look up his old friends, if he had any, and 
mingle with our free population. 

ow he came there, or how long he had 
been imprisoned, in this snug stone cell, must 
be altogether matter of conjecture. The little 
cell he occupied seemed but just large enough 
to hold him, without the least room to turn, or 
at all ch his position. The fissures in the 
rock must have been rather favourable to him, 
on account of air, and possibly occasional 
drops of water, though closely adhering, and 
by no means large enough to admit an insect. 

Some suppose the time was, when all the 
territory south of Boston, commonly called the 
cape, was ee in water; and suppose it 
it is pretty clear that geological appearances, 
as far as developed, favour the idea. ButI de 
not see that this accounts for the position of 
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the toad in question. And even if the deluge 


would aecount for it, it would seem to be almost 


him 









have had so long an 
the most probable 
ago he imbedded 
whieh most readi- 


is that many 
himself in that kind of earth 


ly petrified—the earth hardened and confined 


him until-the earth rose over him by the natu- 


ral accumulation of that which grows upon its 
surface, to the height of nearly ten feet. How 
long it would take such earth to petrify, or such 


an amount of soil to accumulate, I am unable to 

tell. Perhaps some learned geologists, or some 

acute naturalist, will be-good enough to inform 
P. C, 


us. 
Middleborough, 1840. 


The Dog.—In the neighbourhood of Sparta, 
a few days ago, a little boy named Burel, aged 
about four years, strayed from his home, and 
became lost in the woods about a mile and a 
half from his parents’ house. ‘The parents be- 
caine alarmed at the absence of the child, and 
commenced a search, when the family dog 
was discovered by a black man issuing from 
the woods. ‘The dog ran‘to the black man, 
rubbed himself against him, and used many ar- 
tifices to attract his attention, in which he so 
far succeeded as to induce the black man to 
follow him a mile’ into the woods, where he 
found the boy, and restored him to his parents. 
—Sussex (N. J.) Register. 


Important Fact.—It is stated as an import- 
ant and “ startling”’ fact, andas such is certain- 
ly worthy the attention of the friends of the 
temperance cause, that the sum annually ex- 
pended for bread, by the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland, amounts to twenty-five 
millions sterling: while the money. expended 
in the United Kingdoms in strong drink, 
amounts to upwards of fifty millions annually ! 
The consumption of gin alone, in these coun- 
tries, amounts to more than twelve millions 
sterling, every year. Facets such as these, ex- 
isting as they do, to greater or lesser extent, in 
all the ‘ civilized’’ regions of the giobe, are cal- 
culated to give new impulse to the exertions of 
the friends of temperance. 


th of the Ocean.—The sea was recently 
sounded, lead and line, latitude 57 deg. south, 
and 85 deg. 7m. west longitude from Paris by 
the officers of the French ship Venus, during 
her voyage of discovery, at a depth of 3570 
yards, or 24 miles, no bottom was found. The 
weather was. very serene, and it is said, that 
hauling in the lead took sixty sailors upwards 
of two hours. In another place in the Pacific 
Ocean, no bottom was found at the depth of 
4140 yards. 


—— 
—_—_—_— 


An invention is in in England, to 


supersede the necessity of using horse-hair for 
stuffing chairs, sofas, &c. The substitute is 
cork, cut into the minutest particles, which is 
found, upon trial, to be superior to horse-hair 
in every respect, and the saving is about 200 
per cent. 
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For * ‘The, Friend.” 


> count.. First—what.we do, is not near so 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR RELIGIOUS SER- 


well done, even in appearance, as it would be, 







































_ Wik. were we helped by a superior. qualification. 

“In that day shall the Lord of Hosts be for a crown Secondly—the doing of it is not accompanied 
of glory, and tor a diadém of Funto, the residue| With the same comfort to our own minds, or 
of his people, and for a spirit of j t to him that| satisfaction to the minds of others; or when it 


sitteth in jadgment, and for strength to them that turn 
the battle to the ‘gate.”—Js. xxvii . 5, 6. 

The experience and history of the religious 
Society of Friends abundantly prove, that 
where its members, in their individual capacity, 
keep near to the Holy Spirit, and abide in 
reverence and humility under its influence, 
their solemn. convocations, both for worship 
and discipline, are often attended witha Divine | interesting; and when conducted under the 
power, confirmatory to. the faithful, and con-| influence of the Holy Spirit, is profitable to 
vineing to the uninitiated in the school of} all the parties conce But otherwise, it 
Christ. The baptizing effect of the Lord’s| neither causes to advance in grace and know- 

resence is sensibly felt. ‘The good are com-| ledge by “ reason of exercise,” him who has 
orted—the weak are strengthened, the evil| been employed in the preparation of the 
are awakened and brought into awe. This} Epistle, nor edifies the body to which it is 
happy condition of things, marked in a pre-|sent. We should never forget the good old 
eminent manner the assemblies of Friends in| doctrine of our fathers, that ‘ nothing can be- 
the days of their first gathering to be a dis-| get to God but what comes from God.’’ These 
tinct people. ‘Then it could be said in verity, | observations are not intended to detract from 
“ the seed reigns.” But how is it now? Does) the merit, or to invidiously pass censure upon 
the same overshadowing of the Holy Wing} what has been done in our religious Society 
cover our congregations? Does it collect the! in times past, but to encourage its members to 
minds of those present into the same fear—| aim after the true standard of their high calling. 
the same solemnity—the same subjection?{We make an exalted profession in the Chris- 
Does “the anointing’’ flow from the Head to} tian world, though not more so, I believe, than 
the members, and pass from veseel to vessel?) is in accordance with the Scriptures, and were 
Are the children of disobedience convicted | our hearts and minds more thoroughly imbued 
and made ready to confess, ‘‘ God is in you of| with its virtue, the light in our candlestick 
a truth?’ I am glad to believe that this is| would be more diffusive. Its flame would 
sometimes the case. But then would it not| burn brighter, and more constant, and the 
more frequently be so, if the living stones in| savour of a divine life would more rest upon 
our spiritual building were more ‘ living’’| our spirits and attend our religious perform- 
than they are ! were more under the dominion | ances. Our meetings would be kept more “ in 
and seasoning virtue of the Holy Ghost? This| the power of God”—trath would spread and 
it is, that must influence and attend us if we ever 
come to realise the Lord of Hosts to be unto 
us what the prophet describes—a crown of 
glory, and a diadem of beauty—a spirit of 
judgment and of strength. It never can be 
so, however, if we neglect a daily resort unto 
Christ for fresh supplies of saving and quali- 
fying grace. With Him is the power and the 
wisdom, and the right to confer them; and he 
will be enquired of, or sought unto for this 
purpose. When this becomes our endeavour, 
in the humility and uprightness of a sincere 
heart, under fresh convictions, that of Hira 
and through Aim are all things, and that with- 
out Him we can do ee ae needful pro- 
vision will not be withheld. “ If ye~being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, (said Jesus,) how much miore shall 
your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him.” Taiwo sometimes been 
ready to conclude, that the members of our 
religious Society have not faith enough in this 
gracious assurance. We do not enough re- 
member that the Lord is more ready te bestow 
than we are to request—more near to answer 
than we are to crave. We do not e 
apply to Him to furnish us with ability, viehy 
to di the duties of our station in the 
church. We do not reverently wait upon 
Him for the renewings of hassel power and 
counsel, but go abqut too much to perform ser- 
vices in our own strength and capacities. Now 
this-is a sad mistake on more than one ac- 


is done, it wants the impress of the Master’s 
seal. If I may be allowed to particularise, in 
order to render my object in these remarks 
better understood, I would select for an exam- 
ple the epistolary intercourse between the 
several yearly meetings. Of all the practices 
which obtain among us as a religious commu- 
nity, this is one of the most important and 


riends, it might be said, ‘* This people hath 
the Lord formed for himself, they shall show 
forth his praise.” B. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


Historical fra 8, illustrating the early 
religi Signe of Friends in America, 
with biographical sketches of the first 
ministers who visited it. 

(Continued from p. 63.) 


Humphrey Norton, who, after his banish- 
ment from the Plymouth colony, had remained 
in Rhode Island, on the 7th of the ninth month 
drew up a paper, which he sent to the general 
court at Boston. This document is a review 
of the first law of Massachusetts against 
Quakers, which Humphrey says gives cur- 
rency to fifteen falsehoods. ‘These, in his 
specification, are, *‘ That the Quakers are 
cursed ; that they are a sect; that they are 
heretics ; that they take on themselves to be 
infallibly assisted by the Spirit to speak. blas- 
pears that they despise government; that 
they despise the order of God in the church ; 
that they despise the order of God in the com- 
monwealth ; that they speak evil of dignities ; 
that they revile magistrates ; that they revile 
ministers ; that they seek to turn people from 
the faith; that their ways are pernicious ; that 
they seek to make proselytes ; that they have 
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wrought mischief in their native land; that 
they usually revile.”” Humphrey then adds, 
‘‘ Surely you are bent to do evil; or otherwise 
you .would never utter such untruths as these, 
I ean truly and safely say it, that upon the 
same spirit that forged these fifteen lies, have 
you published a law to limit the Spirit of God 
from coming within your coasts, by threat- 


‘enings and fines upon such as shall eonvey any 


of these persons wherein the Spirit of God 
speaks. Examine from whence ye have this 
law to lay on and levy fines! 1 am sure neither 
the Spirit of truth nor the Scriptures is your 
rule for this. Also such a clause ye have in it, 
that if any bring us unadvisedly, if they will 
but break the doctrine of Christ by taking of 
an oath [they } shall be freed from such things 
as are therein mentioned.” ‘I say, ought you 
not to leave the banishing of them to Him who 
gave you, and them the land? Is not their right 
as good as yours? Beware of this banishing ! 
Will. you go and fight still against God, who 
hath given this land as a lot unto the banished, 
that so through the scattered seed he might 
raise up a people to his praise.” He then tells 
them that as he has charged them with having 
given utterance to fifteen untruths in. one small 
paper, he is willing to go to Boston and there 
make his assertion good, if they will only 

arantee him and his friends a fair hearing. 

e concludes thus, “If this you deny, you 
are not worthy to bear these names, much less 
the offices ; and if this you will be so noble as 
to grant, let me have it under thy hand, John 
Endicot, with any one or two of thy assistants, 
directed unto Nicholas Easton, on Rhode 
Island, for to be delivered to the hands of 
Humphrey Norton. Be well advised, and this 
do, for thou art not sensible what good it may 
bring forth. If this you deny, I. can do no 


poneen and in relation to the Society of less than publish it, for the clearing of the truth 


of God from falsehood, and lies which are 
come forth in print against the innocent, who 
acknowledge both the Farner and the Son, 
as in due time the Lord God will make it mani- 
fest amongst you to the shame of his ene- 
mies.”’ 

To this proposition he received no answer, 
and finding no necessity to visit Boston, he 
remained a while longer in Rhode Island. 

We may now return to the Plymouth colony 

to record the various transactions connected 
with Friends, which took place towards the 
close of 1657. The following order of their 
report, probably issued on the eighth month, 
will serve te show that they were preparing to 
follow in the footsteps of their sister colony of 
Massachusetts. 
_ “Tt is ordered by the Court, That in case 
any shall bring in any Quaker, Rantor or other 
notorious heretiques, either by land or water, 
into any parte of this Government shall forth 
with vpon order from any one Majestrate Re- 
turne them to the place from whence they 
came or clear the Goverment of them on the 
penaltie of paying a fine of twenty shillings 
for euery weeke that they shall stay in the 
Goverment after warninge.” 

At Scituate, within the limits of the Ply- 
mouth colony, Timothy Hatherly and James 
Cudworth were magistrates, and they both 


were re to persecution for religious opin- 
ions. Timothy fatherly had, against his own 
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judgment, at the pressing solicitation of the 
mn signed the warrant on which Wil- 
iam Newland and Ralph Allen were commit- 
ted as prisoners. ‘This act soon became the 
source of much sorrow to him. Shortly after 
the occurrence he was taken ill, and when 
sey near his close, he publicly declared, 

t there was nothing lay so heavily on his 


' spirit that he had ever done as this act, and he 


added, that if it was to do again, he would not 
do it. He was now aged, but had recovered 
his usual health, and finding the bench of ma- 
gistrates bent on persecution, he refused to 
meet with them at the general court. He still, 
however, retained his commission, and admin- 
istered the law within the bounds of Scituate, 
where he was soon called on to interpose his 
official authority to protect the innocent. 

William Brend was aged, and appears to 
have spent most of this summer about Provi- 
dence and Rhode Island. In the eleventh 
month he came into the Plymouth colony, 
having his young Friend John Copeland with 
him as a companion. At Scituate they were 
kindly entertained by James Cudworth, as was 
also, at the same time, Sarah Gibbons, another 
of their fellow-voyagers in the Woodhouse. 
The magistrates at Plymouth hearing that 
these ministers of the gospel had ventured 
within the bounds of their jurisdiction, and 
with all, knowing that neither Hatherly or 
Cudworth would persecute, determined to take 
the matter into their own hands. With this 
intent, Josiah Winslow issued a warrant to 
arrest all three, and despatched a constable 
with it, who arrived at Scituate after night fall, 
and proceeding to the house of Cudworth, he 
found the Friends there. Hatherly examined 
the warrant, and after saying “‘ Mr. Envy had 
procured this,” he set the prisoners at liberty 
on his own responsibility. William Brend 
and John Copeland’s labours there having been 
accomplished, they prepared for their depar- 
ture, and received from this tender hearted 
magistrate a pass, of which this is a copy :— 

“These are therefore to any that may in- 
terrupt these two men in their passage, that ye 
let them pass quietly on their way, they offer- 
ing no wrong to any. 

“Tmoruy Haturrry.” 

Intending to leave the colony they passed 
through the town of Plymouth, where, being 
observed, a warrant was issued for their arrest 
by Thomas Southworth, who pursued them 
and brought them back. Being brought before 
the magistrates of the place, they were required 
to promise to leave the colony within forty- 
eight hours. They fully intended depafting, 
but knowing that they were not their own, 
they felt restrained from positively promising. 
Of this they informed their examiners, who 
sentenced them to be each severely ‘Euboh: 
On this they pleaded their rights as English- 
men under “ the protector’s instrument of go- 
vernment.” One of the magistrates calling 
them false prophets, William Brend reproved 
him for telling an untruth; and they charged 
John Copeland with having written a paper in 
which he had said, “« John Alden’s head shook 
and his knees trembled.”” ‘There were addi- 
tional reasons ee for their being whipped. 
It was now the depth of winter, it being the 
9th of the twelfth month, old stile, answering 


THE FRIEND. 


from them dissent? What had become of you 
after this rate? Had not the bishops as much 
right to have east you out of all England’s 
dominions, and to have prohibited all masters 
of ships to bring you thither, or yourselves 
from coming in, on the penalty of the house 
of correction, or worse, as ye have done, who 
dissented from them? For, if it be lawful for 
you, being seated in a place, and having 
power (and yet yours is but relative, and de- 
pendent on England) so to prohibit and restrain 
all that you like not; it is lawful for all who 
are so seated to do the same; and New England 
is under England, as are the Isles of bio 
and the fishing places in Newfoundland. And 
if it be lawful for all to do so, (and your law 
establishes it,) where then will yo go at your 
next remove, or into what corner of the earth, 
seeing that there is scarcely an inhabited spot 
that is one with you ?”” N. E. 





(to the second month of the new. The poor 
prisoners were both stripped, and ten stripes 
were laid upon William, and twenty-two on 
John. The blows were given backwards and 
forwards, and drew blood from their breasts 
and arms. Edward Perry, who was an in- 
habitant of that colony, was struck with the 
cruelty exercised upon the prisoners, and turn- 
ing to the eet he said, “I am Kere an 
eye-witness this day of the sufferings of the 
people of the Lord ;” upon this William Col- 
lier called him the Quaker’s fool. : 

The first law against Quakers proving inef- 
fectual, either +6 ditet them from coming, or 
the colonists from receiving them, the court 
now issued the following :— 

‘** Whereas there hath seuerall persons come 
into this Goverment commonly called Quakers 
whose doctrine and practises manifestly tend 
to the Subversion of the fundamentalls of 
Christian Religion, church order and the civell 
peace of this Goverment as appeers by the 
‘Testimonies given in Sundry Depositions and 
otherwise, It is therefore enacted by the Court 
and the Authoritie thereof that noe Quaker or 
person commonly soe called bee entertained by 
any person or persons within this Goverment 
vnder the penalltie of fiue pounds for euery 
such default or be whipt. And in case any 
one shall entertaine any such'person ignorantly 
if hee shall testify on his oath that hee knew 
not them to bee such hee shalbe freed of the 
aforesaid penaltie provided hee vpon his first 
decerning them to bee such doe descouer 
them to the Constable or his Deputie.” 

Towards the close of this year, those who 
had been convinced both at Sandwich and ‘at 
Salem, suffered much for meeting together for 
the performance of religious worship. At the 
latter place, in the eleventh month, William 
Hathorn, one of the commissioners, issued a 
warrant, in virtue of which all those who were 
in attendance at one of the meetings were 
brought before him. After fining them on an 
old law made in 1646, against those who 
should absent themselves from their public 
meetings, he, Bishop says, “sent for them 
again, and asked them ensnaring questions, 
concerning the sufficiency of the light which 
convinced of sin, and had the clerk of the 
court to write what they said.” Then for 
bearing witness to the light of Christ, who 
saith of himself, I am the light of the world, 
and of whom John said, that that is the true 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world; in whom was life, and the light 
was the light of men; he sent three of them 
to Boston. ‘These were Lawrence Southwick, 
Cassandra, his wife, and Josiah, theirson. On 
the 3d of the twelfth month, after having been 
cruelly whipped, they were committed to 

rison, where they were kept eleven. days. 
n the meanwhile they distrained their cattle 
to the value of £4 13s. for their non-attendance 
at the place ef public worship. Without at- 
tempting to narrate all the instances of fines 
and exactions levied for the same offence, we 
will close the present number with Bishop’s 
appeal against all the New England persecuting 
laws. 1315 eS 

** What would become of all the dissenting 
pérsons in the world, if they who have power 
in their hands should let none breathe who 











































Oriental Illustrations of Scripture. 


The following oriental illustrations of Serip- 
ture are taken from ‘* Sketches of a Mission- 
ary’s Travels in Egypt, Syria, Western Afri- 
ea,” &c. 

The town of Beirout itself is mean and 
confined, is surrounded by walls, and contains 
a motley group of inhabitants. Its environs, 
however, are pretty. Iwas much struck with 
the narrowness of the high-roads, and the 
shocking state of disrepair in which they are 
suffered to remain; and several passages of 
Scripture came to my mind, as being here 
finely illustrated. Foremost was that of Ba- 
laam and his ass. Many, like myself, have 
wondered how a public way could be so nar- 
row as not to admit of a man ing by an 
ass; as it is written, ‘“‘ But the angel of the 
Lord stood in a path of the vineyards, a wall 
being on this side, and a wall on that side ; and 
the angel of the Lord went farther, and stood 
in a narrow place where there was no way to 
turn either to the right hand or to the left; and 
the ass fell down.” &c. (See Numbers xxii. 
24, &c.) But in this neighbourhood a com- 
plete picture of such a place was frequently 
set before my view. ‘The gardens and or- 
chards ate embanked, so as to prevent the soil 
from being washed away by the heavy rains, 
which fall twice a year; and the road between 
them is generally only a few feet wide, bein 

in some places so narrow that two asses could . 
not pass each other; and much less could a 

loaded beast pass by a man standing in the 
middle of the path. The roads are also full 
of stones; no care whatever being taken to 
clear away those hindrances which the rain 
washes down. into them; so that the greatest 
circumspection is requisite for a foot-passen- 
ger, lest he stumble and fall; a circumstance 
which gives much force to the promise made 
in. Psalm xci. that God’s angels “ shall bear 
thee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot 
against a stone.” The ways are frequently 
so steep that flights of stairs are made in 
them ; and the beasts have to go up and down 
the steps with burdens upon their backs ; and 
as the whole country is very mountainous and 
destitute of level roads, horses are rarely used, 
in comparison with asses and mules; the latter, 














the States Islands, where it is regularly fished, 
also upon Juan Fernandez, South Shetland, 
and the Falkland Islands, where, however, 
there are but few. The only explanation of 
these preferences which we ‘can suggest is, 
that they may perhaps depend on the presence 
of those fresh water lakes, or rather swamps, 
in which they delight to wallow. As the result 
of all the observations hitherto made, it may be 
remarked, that these powerful animals are con- 
fined between the 35° and 55° of S. latitude, 
and that they exist both in the Atlantic and 
Southern Oceans. 

The elephant seal is not, however, a fixed 
tenant of its favourite haunts; for, avoiding 
the extremes of heat and cold, in the com- 
mencement of winter it leaves the south, and 
approaches more temperate regions, and with 
the summer heats it again retires towards the 
pole. A month after this voyage the females 
begin to bring forth their young; when they 
are usually all assembled near the shore, and 
are surrounded by the males, who do not allow 
them to return to sea. Nor do they revisit 
that element till the period of lactation is over; 
and it has been stated that, if at any time the 
mothers appear to be separating themselves 
from their young, the males pursue, and by 
biting, force them to remain at their post. 
According to Peron, they have only one at a 


vellers, since it is prolific in fevers and agues 
during the summer months of the year. 


































which are of a superior breed, being much 
more sure-footed than the former. This fact 
accounts for the prophets and great men of old 
riding upon what we should esteem an inferior 
kind of animal, though actually more highly 
prized in such hilly districts, Fine horses 
are, however, used by grandees in their cities 
and plains. 


In eeated Maeaeh bear be to Damascus, 
we journeyed long passages and de- 
files between the majestic mountains, ever 


hoping to reach a watering-place that had been 
pointed out to. ua upon the road. At length the 
sun arose, and beat upon our heads with his 
scorching beams; for not a breath of air was 
stirring, and languor seized upon man and 
beast. After riding for some hours we reached 
the expected spot, when, lo, the well was 
dried up by the summer’s heat! On we went 
to a stream at a short distance farther; but it, 
too, was dry.. In vain we searched for a little 
water that might be left in any pool of the 
rivulet ; and, as we travelled many miles along 
its dry channel, in vain I cast my longing eyes 
again and again and again towards the dry 
pebbles that lay in its pers With what 
force did those passages of Holy Writ come to 
my mind, wherein spiritual blessings are 
likened-to refreshing waters and to springs in 
a desert! And how did I now understand 
something of the feelings of the psalmist, 
when, in his longing after God’s favour, he 
says, ‘As. the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God !”” 
When quite exhausted, and scarcely knowing 
what would become of me, I saw an Arab at a 
short distance, with a tin canister in his hand ; 
and I immediately despatched my servant to 
learn what it was that he carried. Upon in- 
quiry, it proved to be leben, or soured milk, 
being intentionally made sour, in order to keep 
it in that state for several days; and I gladly 
paid for a draught, which was as enlightening 
to my eyes, as was the honey-comb to Jona- 
than’s, after ‘his fight with the Philistines. 
With strength renewed, I pushed forward, and 
soon overtook the rest of our company, who 
had gone ahead; and at length we reached a 
living stream, the very sight of which glad- 
dened the heart. Man and beast being here 
invigorated, we proceeded to a village called 
Deemas, where we obtained refreshment and 
repose in a comfortable little cottage which had 
oftentimes entertained strangers; and having 
rested during the test heat of the day, we 
set forth briskly, in order to reach Damascus 
before sunset, when the gates of the city are 
closed. After a laborious ascent of the steep 
mountains, the plains of Damascus suddenly 
opened upon our view; and we paused in 
astonishment to gaze upon the beauteous sight. 
It was like a garden of Paradise, filled with 
plenty and luxuriance ; whilst the city itself, 
surrounded with more than two hundred vil- 
lages, appeared to be embedded in orchards, 
and watered by several meandering branches of 
the great river. The richness of the culture, 
the beauty of the foliage, the proud city rear- 
ing her minarets conspicuous in the plain, and 
the villages peeping out of their verdant lurk- 
ing-places, exhibit a tout-ensemble, which is 
rarely equalled on this terrestrial ball. But so 
lovely a spot has been the grave of many tra- 
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The Proboscis Seal, or Elephant Seal. 


From Volt. 8 of the Nateralist’s Library. 


This animal has received its specific name 
from the able naturalist of the Voyage aux 
Terres Australes, on account of the very 
peculiar appearance of its short trunk. It is 
not, however, from this point of resemblance 
alone that it has acquired the name of sea-ele- 
phant, but also because it is by much the 
largest of its kind, in this respect more than 
doubling the dimensions of its terrestrial name- 
sake, reaching the enormous length of twenty- 
five and thirty feet, maintaining withal a pro- 
portionate thickness. From being an object of 
great commercial importance it has attracted 
much attention, and we rejoice it has received 
a minute examination from at least one natu- 
ralist. Accordingly, we shall take our descrip- 
tion chiefly from the interesting account of 
Peron. 

The proboscis seal must undoubtedly stand 
at the head of all the phocidz, as the largest 
and most remarkable of those hitherto known. 
It has the enormous dimensions of twenty, 
twenty-five, and even thirty feet in length, with 
a circumference of from fifteen to eighteen | birth, very rarely two, whilst Anson states 
feet. Its colour is sometimes grayish, some-| they have generally two. ‘The young at birth 
times blueish-gray, and more rarely blackish- | ate between four and five feet long, and weigh 
brown. The absence of every thing like| seventy pounds, and even then the male is 
external ears; great whiskers composed of|larger than the female. In suckling it the 
strong coarse hairs, very long, and twisted | mother reclines upon her side. The period of 
somewhat like a screw, with other similar | lactation continues seven or eight weeks, 
hairs over each eye, supplying the place of| during which period no member of the family 
eye brows; eyes which are extremely large | either eats or goes to sea. ‘The growth of the 
and prominent; strong and powerful swim-| young one is very rapid: in the first eight days 
—s paws, having at their margin five small | it doubles its dimensions, and increases to more 
black nails; a very short tail, which is almost| than twice its original weight. This rapid 
hid between two flat horizontal fins; these | development is of course at the expense of the 
form the distinguishing traits of this strange | mother, and as she does not make up her loss 
animal. But the singular prolongation of the} with any kind of food, she manifestly wastes 
nostrils still remains to be mentioned. When| away from day to day, and has sometimes 
the animal is in a state of repose, its nostrils, | been observed to sink under it, though it is 
shrunk and pendant, serve only to make the} difficult to determine whether this fatal result 
face appear larger; but whenever he rouses | arises only from the great drain, or from some 
himself, when he respires violently, when| fatal disorder. The first teeth appear at the 
about to attack, or wishing to defend himself, |end of a fortnight, and in four months they 
the proboscis becomes elongated in the form | are all present. The. growth of this species 
of a tube to the length of about a foot; and | is so rapid, that at the end of the third year the 
then not only is the countenance changed, as | young animals have attained the length of from 
may be seen in the drawings, but the character | eighteen to twenty-five feet, which is the ordi- 
of the voice is modified in a not less striking | nary limit of their growth, and after this they 
manner. “The females are destitute of this| increase principally in fatness. 
organization, and have the upper lip even} When the young are six or seven weeks old 
somewhat cleft. In both sexes the hair is| they are conducted to the sea, the shores being 
exceedingly coarse and close, and hence can-| abandoned for a time. The whole troop moves 
not be compared in value with the finer skins| in concert: at this time they all swim suffi- 
of many other seals. ciently gently, and though they often disappear 

Frequenting only the southern hemisphere | under water, yet are they forced at short inter- 
this seal has a peculiar delight in its most| vals to rise to the surface for the purpose of 
desert islands; and what is strange, for some | respiration. When the young wander away 
of these in preference, and to the exclusion of} from the herd, they are immediately pursued 
others. Thus, in a particular group, consist-| by some of the older ones, who, by biting 
ing it may be of several dozens, it will be seen | and otherwise, oblige them to return to the 
only‘on two or three. It is not found on the 
vast continent of New Holland, nor in Van 
Diemen’s Land, except as driven on shore by 
tempests. It has been found in numerous 
heel in Kerquelen’s Land, upon 8. Georgia, 


group. 

Aer remaining three weeks or more at sea, 
to familiarise the young with this element, and 
to recruit their exhausted strength, the sea 
elephants return a second time to the coasts, 
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for the all important object of reproduction. It | lature, and act there as truth may open the | 
has been already stated, that at the age of three| way. It appears by the re 
years these animals have acquired all their) 
growth; and itis then also that the remark-| 
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pont of the agents, 
there are sixty-six people of colour remaining 
under Friends’ care, but few if any of which 


able proboscis of the male is developed. Pre-| are in a situation to be removed to free govern- 


vious fo this event he consorted with the! 


ments. A renewed concern was felt for the 


females ; and this appendage may therefore be | cause of the Indians, and a committee appoint- 


regarded as an index of virility. 


jed to correspond with like committees of other 


During the season of their amours, the har-| yearly meetings on that subject. The board- 
mony of the community disappears, and isjing school committee reported the school to be 
unknown during this time of inebriation.|very healthy, and getting on in harmony. The 


Animated by a common passion, the males | average number of scholars for the past year 
give themselves up to bloody contest; they | 


fight with the. greatest fury, but always in| 
single combat; and, as Steller remarks of aj have been schooled by the assistance of the 


congener, if two assail one, the others haste to 


the help of the oppressed individual, indignant | 
at the foul play. Their mode of battle is very | debt of about $4,500. 
singular. The two rival giant knightswaddle | thorized to introduce the system of labour 


has been forty-two—twenty-two males and 
twenty females—in all, twenty-eight pupils 


charitable fund, fourteen caring the past year. 
‘There is yet remaining due 


heavily along; they meet, and»join snout to| into the school, if thought advisable. 


snout; they then raise the anterior portion of 
their body as far as their fore-paws, and open | longing to the yearly meeting, 1713 of whom 


There were 2250 minors reported as be- 


their immense mouths ; their eyes are inflamed | are under five years of age. 


with rage. and they dash against each other 
witth the greatest momentum in their power ; 
now they tumble one over the other, teeth 
crash with teeth, and jaws with jaws; they 
wound each other deeply, sometimes knocking 
out each other’s eyes, and more frequently 
their tusks; the blood flows-abundantly ; but 
these raging foes, without ever seeming to 
observe it, prosecute the combat till their 
strength is completely exhausted. It is sel- 
dom that either is left dead on the field, and 
the wounds they inflict, however deep, heal 
with inconceivable rapidity. During these 
violent combats, the females, with apparent 
indifference, wait the issue for the lord who is 
to rule over them. He, on the moment of his 
victory, proud of his success, hastes into the 
midst of the timid group, and reigns with un- 
disputed empire. 


(To be continued.) 


Tolls.—According to a statement of the col- 
lector of the Philadelphia and Columbia rail- 
way, the whole amount of tolls collected during 
the year ending October 31, was $201,096 26, 
viz :—railway, $110,848 70, motive power, 
$90,343 56. 
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The Yearly Meeting of Friends for North 
and South Carolina and Tennessee, held at 
New Garden, in the former state, occurred in 
the first week of the present month. 

By accounts received from an esteemed cor- 
respondent, we are informed that harmony and 
good feeling prevailed throughout its various 
sittings. "Phe meeting was brought under 
exercise on account of the various deficiencies 
in support of our religious testimonies, and an 
Epistle of advice was sent down to the subor- 
dinate meetings. An Epistle was received 
from the yearly meeting of London on the 
subject of slavery, the consideration of which 
resulted in the appointment of a committee to 
attend at Raleigh during the sitting of the legis- 


YOUTHFUL PIETY. 


The author of Examples of Youthful Piety, 
being desirous of preparing for publication 
another volume of those instructive narratives, 
and believing there may be materials for such 
a compilation in the hands of Friends, in dif- 
ferent parts of our country, respectfully re- 


quests those who may be disposed to make 


them more extensively useful, to forward them 
to him, (free of postage,) addressed to ‘Thomas 


Evans, druggist, Philadelphia. It is not his 
intention to confine the work exclusively to 
accounts of young persons, but’to intersperse 


with these, narratives of some who have at- 


tained a greater age, illustrating the blessed 
effects of an unreserved submission to the 
power of religion, in conducting safely through 
the vicissitudes and temptations of prolonged 
life, to a peaceful and happy death in the 
humble but stedfast hope of a glorious immor- 
tality. 


Philadelphia, 11th mo. 1840. : 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

A meeting of the committee having charge 
of this institution, will meet in Philadelphia on 
Sixth day, the 11th of next month, at 3 o’clock 
p.m. The committee on instruction meet on 
the same day at 10 o’clock a. m. And the 
visiting committee assemble at the school on 
the preceding Seventh day. 

Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 11th mo. 28th, 1840. 


An Apprentice wanted to the Drug and 
Apothecary business : apply at this office. 
_— 


Marnrigp, at Friends’ Meeting House, Woodbury, 
N. J., on the 6th inst., Winxt1am Wuirart to Hannan 
W. daughter of Benjamin Cloud. 


Departed this life, at his residence at Spiceland, 
Henry county, Ia., on 3d day, the 4th of the eighth 
month last, after an illness of about four weeks, Isaac 
Wuirt, an elder of Spiceland Monthly Meeting, in the 
43d year of his age. The removal of this dear Friend 
has left a chasm which will not soon be filled in his 
family, in the social zircle of which he was a valued 
member, and in the religious Society, whose principles 
were exemplified in his practice. Endued with a 
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share of that wisdom which is pure, peaceable, and 
easy to be entreated, he was qualified for the right 
administration of our wholesome discipline. Innocent 
cheerfulness, and active benevolence, combined with 
homility, were prominent in his intercourse with his 
friends and with the world; while in the domestic cir- 
cle, the law of kindness and love predominated. During 
his last illness, be had much to do in the way of exhort- 
ation, of caution, and admonition to his family and 
the Friends who visited him. Through the power of 
Divine Grace, he had experienced the work of regene- 
ration, and while he had nothing but the merits of a 
crucified Redeemer to depend on, he had the assurance 
that bis peace was made. 

To such a man, death has no terrors— 

Over sueh, the grave has no victory. 

—— on the 10th instant, at his residence in Upper 
Evesham, N.J,, Jostan Reaver, an elder und member 
of that Meeting, in the 79th year of his age. Having 
long stood as an overseer of the flock amongst whom 
he lived, and faithful to the duties of the station, he was 
prompt in encoureging his fellow members in the per- 
formance of the services to which they were called, as 
he was in warning them of the temptations and dan- 
gers to which he saw they were exposed. He loved 
the truth and its blessed cause, and it was his delight to 
see it prosper, and to promote the growth of his young- 
er friends in the best life, that they might be prepared 
to occupy the stations for which they were designed in 
the Church of Christ. His house was ever open to re- 
ceive and entertain the messengers of the Gospel, to 
whom he was a nursing father; strengthening their 
bands in the arduous work, and when it appeared need- 
ful, imparting counsel end reproof for their preserva- 
tion. - Against all innovations upon the principles or 
testimonies of our religious society he was firm and 
decided; and bore a large share of the trials and strig- 
gles endured by Friends in supporting those testimo- 
nies and their rights, when the Hicksite Secedcrs en- 
deavoured to throw the meeting into confusion and to 
deprive Friends of their property. He was a kind and 
liberal friend of the ; and, particularly in early life, 
an active advocate for the rights of the coloured man, 
in defence of whose liberty he made many efforts at 
the sacrifice of time and means. 

In the last eighteen months he suffered much from 
asthma and consumption of the lungs, yet made exer- 
tions to attend meetings when he was much oppressed 
with disease and difficulty of respiration- For a con- 
siderable time he had apprehended that his dissolution 
would be sudden, of which be gave several intimations. 
A few days before that event, being about as usual, he 
said that his day’s work was done—he was quietly 
waiting ; so that when the near approach of death was 
evident, his mind was calm and collected. He said 
that he had nothing to plume himself with, but he saw 
nothing in his way—he felt peace—and taking leave of 
his family, expired without a struggle. 

Thus the fathers and mothers, one after another, are 
removing from the scene of their labours, we trust to 
an unspeakably glorious reward, the militant Church 
mourns at the loss of its upright pillars, and that so few 
yield themselves unreservedly into his hands, who only 
can prepare successors, and beautify with spiritual 
gifts the house of his glory, where his honour dwells. 
May these things incite us all to increased dedication 
to the work of the Lord, that our Sun may also go 
down in brightness, and through the grace of Christ 
Jesus, we may hand down unimpaired to the coming 
generations the doctrines and testimonies of truth, as 
they were maintained by the worthy founders of our 
religious society. . 
on the 7th day, the 7th of 11th mo., 1840, at 
his residence in Woodbury, Gloucester county, N. J., 
James Saunovers, in the 71st year of his age, a member 
of Woodbury Monthly and Particular Meeting. 

About a year previous to his death, he was visited 
with a trying spell of illness, which left bim weak in 
bod : from which he never recovered his usual state of 
health. 8 

Amid “life’s chequered scene,” he maintained a 
quiet, consistent Christian walk. 

He was confined to his bed about three weeks, dur- 
ing which time he evinced much quietude of mind, 
frequently expressing his desire to be released, anid to 
“to be admitted within the pear! gates.” 

He departed without nor struggle, and we are 





} conrforted in believing, that “ his end is peace.” 





